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either because she is becoming flabby or for some other
reason wishes to go to war, her Cabinet decide to employ
a medium to raise the spirit of the Unknown Soldier in
Westminster Abbey, and find out from him how the thing
should be done. The spirit is duly raised, the Unknown
Soldier materializing in the most up-to-date ectoplasm, and
is asked how war was waged in the olden days. He answers
in German! Now that is a joke in bitter taste; and no one
would appreciate it simply as a joke more than Shaw the
Derider. But if he decided to write a play around that
joke, its message, judging from his other plays, would be
an intensely serious one.
Having come to some sort of conclusion, then, that
Bernard Shaw is intellectually honest rather than personally
conceited, that he is reasonably consistent, and, although
misunderstood owing to his wit, handicapped through his
derisiveness, and led astray by Joey the Clown, that he is
essentially a serious person, the next question follows
naturally. What is it that this honest, consistent, and
serious person is so honest, consistent, and serious about?
Luckily Shaw is concise and explicit on the point. Before
hearing him, however, it is well to understand the meaning
of such words as * moral* and 'immoral' as he uses them.
Shaw attaches to these words, not their specialized meaning
concerning the relations between the sexes in particular, but'
their full classical meaning concerning the manners, habits,
customs, conventions, and institutions of humanity in
general. Thus when he speaks of Luther's 'revolting
immorality' in not only marrying when he was a priest but
in actually marrying a nun, he does not mean that Luther
was a bad lot and guilty of disgusting licentiousness: he
means literally what he writes; namely that Luther revolted
against the then prevalent custom, or morality, of celibacy
for priests. Similarly, a moral man is not simply one who
forbears to run off with his neighbour's wife, but one who
abides by the general rules and customs imposed on him
by the laws and social conventions of his time and country*
In proportion as he fails to abide by these, so he becomes
immoral, for whatever is contrary to established customs is
immoral. An immoral act or attitude is not therefore